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For ‘ The Friend.” 


Review of Fairholme’s 
ture. 
Concluded from page 290 

Enough has already been said to show the 
propensity of the author of the pages we have 
been reviewing, to distort the meaning of 
scripture langua ge so as to adapt it to his own 
theoretical views; and in so doing, he has 
twisted it into a shape of greater incongruity | 
and ugliness than any who have preceded him 
in dissertations of this sort, some of whom 
seem to be objects of his especial condemna- 
tion. By attempting to remove the obscurity 
in which the meaning is occasionally folded, 
he takes away the sublimity of the narrative, 
and effectually destroys its beauty and consist- 
ency. 

It is time now briefly to examine the the- 
ory which promises so effectually to remove 
* the twilight which has hitherto been spread 
over the devious paths of geology,” 


“ Geology of Scrip- 


” 
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mineral or animal, are sifted and arranged, so! case or in both; for it would be contrary to 


as to form slate, limestone, coal, chalk, and| reason and common sense, to admit the testi- 
every other species of superior rock, resting) mony in one, and reject it in the other. But 
one upon another in the order in which they {admitting that the stratified rocks were formed 


are found to exist, each characterised by the pre- | 


by the operation of secondary causes, as as- 


sence of peculiar fossils. Then came the deluge |serted by our author, let us next examine the 


with its fruitful train of paroxysmal horrors. | 


All that had formerly been dry land was now/ 


sunk to unfathomable depths beneath the sur-| 


face of the wave, and the entire bed of the 
former ocean was heaved up, to become in its 
turn dry land for the descendants of Noah to 
dwell upon. At the same time a preternatu- 
ral supply of materials was afforded for the 
“ law of arrangement’ to operate upon, and) 
thus, in the space of a year, the remainder of 
the superior rocks and the superficial soils 
were deposited. This is the wild fancy which 
we are asked to set our seals to, as corrobo- 
rating and elucidating in the most satisfactory | 
manner the historical records of holy writ. | 
Truly, such a tissue of incomprehensible non- 
sense, put forth with all the gravity of philo- 
sophic truth, it has never before been my lot! 
to meet with; but the limits of this article will | 
not allow me to do more than glance at a few 


prominent fallacies, and expose the absurdities | 


to which they inevitably lead. An obvious 


most extraordinary process by which he con- 
ceives their formation to have taken place. 
Granting then, for a moment, that the means 
‘assigned for the accumulation, within the wa- 
liters of the antediluvian ocean, of sufficient 
materials for the formation of the ‘ new 
earth’? were adequate to the purpose, (to 
which, however, it will presently be shown 
| they were not,) let us try to comprehend how 
ithe “law of arrangement” could have set 
them all in order and converted them into rock. 
Supposing this assumed law to be able to sift 
and separate the component parts of every 
rock, confusedly mingled in the waters of a 
\turbid ocean, and to arrange them along with 
certain species of animals in a regular order 
of superposition, so that those of simplest or- 
| ganisation should occupy the lowest place, and 
the remainder,—nautilites, ammonites, fish, 
reptiles, and a host of others, distribute them- 
leelves in an ascending series; chiefly according 
to the greater or less simplicity of their struc- 





objection at once presents itself against the}ture: it is evident that this could not have been 


broad distinction which is drawn between 
“ primitive and secondary rocks.” 


creations, and the latter to have been gradual- 
ly formed by the operation of natural causes ? 


and to| We are told that it is because the first are| mediately antecedent to the flood. 


By what | 
right are the former pronounced to be original | 


effected, unless at a period of time when all 
the materials of these rocks existed together 
in the ocean in a state of minute division, 
analogous to that of sand or mud: and this 
period could have been no other than that im- 
It is, to be 


reduce every thing to order and harmony: and{crystalline and devoid of fossils, whilst the, sure, impossible to conceive, how all this ac- 
for this purpose, let us first take a hasty view|others both contain organic remains, and ex-|cumulation could have taken place for 1656 


of it as explained by its author. 
all those rocks which have commonly been 
denominated primitive, to have been created 
in the beginning in the state in which we now 
find them, together with a primitive soil, which 


afforded the materials for many of the second- | 


ary rocks. ‘he greater part, or perhaps the 
whole of these secondary rocks, he supposes to 
have been formed at the bottom of the sea 


creation and the deluge, by the operation of| appear to have been subjected, must necessa-|“ law of arrangement,” 


been precipitated from an aqueous solution. | 
But the rocks which are called primitive, bear 
marks equally unequivocal of an igneous form- 


He supposes|hibit the most unequivocal signs of having | years, without any part of it having been de- 


posited, and become stratified, no matter how 
great the degree of agitation. But the sup- 
| position is forced upon us and rendered indis- 


ation, or at least of having been exposed to, pensable by the very nature of the case. In 


the action of intense heat: and, therefore, the process of time, however, this vast assem- 
circumstance of their containing no fossils, 


blage of mineral particles, as if they, with all 


and being unstratified, is no argument that) the inhabitants of the deep, were conscious of 
| they also were not deposited from water; for/the approaching catastrophe, all at once re- 
during the period which elapsed between the|the action of the violent heat to which they sign themselves to the mighty power of the 


after having so long 


the same natural causes which have been pro-|rily have obliterated all traces of any former} successfully resisted it, and are instantly ar- 
ducing the same effects at the bottom of our| structure. 


seas from the time of the deluge to the pre- 


sent day. These natural causes he defines to} 


I wish to be understood as advocating no 
theory whatever, but simply as asserting what 


| ranged in their proper places, as we now find 
them on the earth, and hardened into rock ! 
It now only remains for me to show the ab- 


be the decomposition of mineral bodies by the} is unquestionable, that so far as the evidence) surdity of the assumption, that materials are 
atmosphere, the flowing of rivers into the sea, |of physical appearances is concerned, one of| continually abraded from the land and consign- 
carrying along with them vast quantities of} the great classes of rocks which constitute the|ed to the ocean, in sufficient abundance to 
sand, mud, and gravel; a lateral movement of | surface of the ylobe, may be proved to have| constitute a mass of indurated strata, equal in 
all this mineral matter by the force of currents| been modified in its structure by the agency | thickness to the secondary rock formations, in 
in the ocean, together with a constant agita-|of fire, as ceitainly as the other class can be|the course of less than seventeen centuries. 
tion of its waters, produced by a mysterious|shown to owe its origin to that of water. | We shall then have done with this physico- 
“law of arrangement’’—whereby all the he-| We come, therefore, to the conclusion, that | theological abortion. 


terogeneous substances they contain, whether) appearances are to be relied upon in neither} The only semblance of a fact adduced to 
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give even colour of probability to this vague 
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haps, above all remarkable, that no traces of 


hypothesis, is one stated by Major Rennell| the destructive force of this unceasing and in- 


respecting the quantity of sediment occasion- 
ally contained in the waters of the Ganges. 
He supposes this river, in the flood season, to 
contain one part, in four, of mud, from which 
it would follow that the quantity of matter 
daily carried down during that period, would 
be about equal to seventy-four times the weight 
of the great pyramid of Egypt. It is certain 
that the proportion of mud contained in the 
waters of the Ganges, is sometimes very great, 
probably far exceeding that of any river in 
northern latitudes; bui there can be no doubt 
that the estimate here given is vastly over- 
rated. Such as it is, however, it is introduc- 
ed to our notice with an air of exultation, and 
we are asked to calculate its effect over the 
whole earth for two thousand years. We will 
do so. It would in that time cover the sur- 
face of the earth with a deposit of the specific 
gravity of granite, about two inches in thick- 
ness. We will do more. We will give the 
author the benefit of all the assistance which 
can possibly be derived from the circumstance. 
It is obviously impossible to obtain a correct 
estimate of the combined power of all the 
rivers of the earth in this respect,—but it does 
not probably equal fifiy times that of the 
Ganges. We will suppose it to be one hun- 
dred times as great. We willalso, for argu- 
ment sake, allow Rennell’s estimate of the 
quantity of mud discharged by that river, in 
the flood season, which is a comparatively 
short period, and suppose this quantity to be 
discharged not in the flood season only, but at 
all times; and this too, not by the Ganges 
alone, but by all the rivers of the globe in the 
same proportion, estimating their combined 
power atthe rate just mentioned. It will then 


be found, that it would require more than half 


a million of years for a coating of earthy 


}satiable alluvion Should exist im the observa- 
i tions of the present time, compared with the 
records of the past. Cities, temples, and 
palaces, in every quarter of the globe, have 
stood from the remotest antiquity on the spots 
where they were originally erected, and the 
tower of Babel tself, a ruined and deserted 
monument, still stands sublimely on the very 
plain of Shinar, near the banks of one of the 
most powerful and rapid rivers in the world, 
where the early descendants of Noah assem- 
bled to build it, that they might make them- 
selves a name upon the earth. 

It would be a needless and uninteresting| 


task to pursue our enquiries any further iniol 


the character of this book. It is the offspring} 
of ignorance, imbecility, and prejudice; and} 
forcibly reminds te of the pontifical and other 
edicts of the seventeenth century, respecting the 
opinions of and Galileo. ‘The 
following extract from a letter, addressed by 
the last of these celebrated men to the Grand 
Duchess of ‘Tuscany, is so excellent an answer 


Copernicus 


to the arguments of those who would interrupt 
the course of scientiic investigations by ob- 
jecting obscure passages of scripture against 
\them, that [ will close these hasty remarks by 
its insertion. “1 am,’’ says he, “ inchned to 
believe, that the intention of the sacred scrip- 
tures is to give mankind the information ne- 
cessary for their salvation, and which, surpass- 
ling all human knowledge, can by no other 
means be accredited, than by the mouth of the 
| Holy Spirit. But Ido not hold it necessary 
ito believe, that the same God, who has en- 
dowed us with senses, with speech, and intel- 
lect, intended that we should neglect the use 
\of these, and seek by other means for know- 
| ledge, which they are sufficient to procure us. 
| This, therefore, being granted, methinks that 


matter to be spread over the globe, even of/in the discussion of natural problems, we 


the thickness of a single mile, which is proba-| 
bly much less than the average thickness of| scripture, but at sensible experiments and ne- 


the secondary rocks. So much for the aid 
afforded to this scheme, by observing the ef-| 
fect of natural causes, such as they are known| 
to exist at present. j 


But it is surprising that this author, before) experience sets before our cyes, or necessary! at Mr. 


ought not to begin at the authority of texts of 


cessary demonstrations: for, from the divine 
word, the sacred scripture and nature did both | 
alike proceed, and | conceive, that, concern- 
ing natural effects, that which either sensible| 


this mouth small, and 


few were scattered amongst the panets on the 
table. The doctor was writing when I en. 
tered. He teceived nic politely, yet perhaps 
not with all the frankness which he would 
have done, had my letter of introduction 
been from one with whom he was acquainted, 
It was from a professor in one of our instity. 
tions, Whose name unfortunately was unknown 
to him. 


« Dr. Chalmers is about the middle stature 
and thick set. His head is large, and phre. 
nologically a fine one; the forehead is bold 
and peculiar, the developement above the 
eyes full and striking, his nose straight and 
in conversation Very 
expressive. His complexion was that of the 
student, and brightened up with a pale and 
pleasing lustre in parts of the conversation 
yet there was nothing either of manner or 
sentiment exhibited at this interview 


which 
indicated his great genius. 


* No one could pass out of Dr. Chalmers 
door without wishing to take a broad view of 
tne fine * Place,’ at the end of the street, and 
I naturally turned down in that direction. | 
have never seen a more pleasing taste in the 
arrangement of houses than Moray Place ex 
hibits. Four noble streets enter the circle at 
right angles. On first entering this circus, 
the houses, of which there are perhaps about 
thirty, are so grouped as to form four imposing 
palaces. And yet these houses do not let for 
half so large a sum as many houses in Boston 
Such is the power of combination. I conti- 
nucd my walk through Great King street 
another broad and splendid street, that dis- 
plays the same style. This brouylit me to 
Drummond place, a noble square, where | 
afterwards occupied rooms in the house of a 
most intelligent and interesting family. 


* Man readily accommodates himself to bis 


circumstances. I should have regarded it 
impossible to have waited for dinner until five 


,o’clock in Boston, where every one around 


dines at so much earlier an hour. But if | 
had not become quite habituated to the prac- 
tice of late dining, I soon did so. 


“It was five o’clock when I pulled the bel! 


T.’s. The house was lofty and large 


«Se 


venturing to maintain so rapid a filling up of| demonstrations do prove unto us, ought not|* And so,’ said I to myself, « which is the bell 
the seas by the abrasion of the land, did not|}upon any account to be called in question, | amongst all this variety? for not a few bell- 
reflect what must have been the consequence | much less condemned, upon the testimony of| handles were on the side of the door. On 
to the land itself. According to these notions,| scriptural texts, which may under their words| examination | perceived a naine written unde! 


from the days of Adam to the deluge, a mass/ couch senses seemingly contrary thereto.” —_|each, which enabled me to make a correct 
of granite, equal to three fifths of the surface! 


selection. And now, | thought, I will watch 
of our planet, which he supposes to have been | to see the working of this door. Because 
the extent of the dry land at that period, and| 


71 = ; when I rang the bell before, the door flew 
three thousand five hundred feet in thickness, | EUROPEAN SKETCHES. ‘open, and no sooner had | entered than it 
must have been swept from the continents into, 


(Continued from p. 288.! |closed with a spring behind me. I touched 
the sea: and from the deluge to the present} To an American at Edinburgh, so distin-|the handle and heard the bell ringing far up 
day, the average level of the land over the) guished a man as the celebrated Chalmers! stairs: presently with a twitch up goes the 
whole earth must have been reduced by no| would of course be an object of attention.| latch, the door opened, and entering, | found 
less an amount than nine thousand perpendi-| A call at his residence was in part the in-| myself in ‘an entry,’ with a circular flight 
cular feet.—and this abrasion must now be| ducement of our author in his walk to the|of stone steps before me. ‘There was 2 
going on at the rate of more than two hundred| west end :— | Spring and string connected with the latch by 
feet in acentury. If this be indeed the fact,) Dr. Chalmers lives in a handsome style which all this witchery had been accomplish- 
it Is immeasurably strange, that the discovery| in this part of the city. The door was open-|ed. This was one of the devices by which 
of ‘it should only now be made. It is utterly ed by a female servant, and I was ushered| those who live upon the highest * flats,’ eco- 
inconceivable that all mankind stould be to-| into his study. The room was but partially| nomise upon trouble. I ascended the stairs. 
tally unconscious of such stupendous changes lighted and was in some confusion. The| At the head of the first flight a brass plate 
gomg on continuallyaround them. It is, per-|cases were well filled with books, and not alassured me that Mr. T. lived there. At the 
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top of the second ‘a flaxen haired lassie’| master the base and grasping spirit of some to commence for a few weeks, I decided to 
held the door open for me to enter. of your southern states on the one hand, and) employ the intervening period in taking a 
“Several gentlemen and ladies were pre-|on the other awe into a sense of duty the civil tour to the far-famed lakes of Scotland. Tak- 
sent, to whom I was introduced. They did not| powers who have to do with this matter. Do ing my travelling bag, I mounted the omnibus 
appear so easy in their address as persons of| Christians suffer these things to pass in si- at the head of ‘ Leith Wynd.’ It was a ride 
the same rank of life with us. One of the} lence?’ ” of about two miles to the place from which 
gentlemen, Dr. B., a distinguished physician,| He subsequently breakfasted at Dr. Chal- the steamer starts. The houses on the way 
conversed with much spirit and intelligence.| mers’, on which occasion he remarks :— are handsome, but the gentlemen’s grounds 
After a short time we were ushered to the| “Dr. Chalmers received me politely, and|are too much concealed behind high walls. 
dining room. According to a national cus-} introduced me to his wife and two daughters.| There is something to remind one of the en- 
tom, asa stranger, I was seated next to Mrs.! Both tea and coffee were on the table; rolls, trance into Florence in this part of the envi- 
T. The dinner was a very good one. Soup | toast, ham, and eggs. I[ admired the mode| rons of Edinburgh. 
was followed by beef and mutton, chickens,| of keeping the butter cool. It had been very 
ham, fish, and vegetables—puddings, pas-| prettily moulded into small pieces, something 
try, fruit and wines, completed it. There) like strawberries; these floated in acut glass 
was nothing peculiar in the dishes, style of|dish, filled with cool water. A small silver 
cooking, or in the arrangement of the table.’’| knife, resembling a silver dinner fork, except 
The author proceeds with details of the/that it was turned off with a blade, was placed | 
conversation which took place at this dinner! by its side. This is the usual manner of serv-| “ Amongst the lower classes of Edinburgh 
party ; we extract a part, for the sake of the|ing it, and I hope the practice will be gene-| the fishwomen are the most singular. It can 
strictures respecting American affairs :-— jrally received by us. hardly be said that they belong to Edinburgh, 
“On the subject of reform, they expressed} “The doctor displayed his powers more| however, as they generally live in the towns 
strong opinions. They seemed to feel in| conspicuously than during my first interview. | along the Frith side, and come daily to the 
common with many of their countrymen, a/I unfortunately kept no minutes of the con-|city to dispose of their briny treasures. Nor 
deep and awful, but calm indignation for the| versation and I have met him so frequently|can they well be called Scots, though they 
reception the bill had met with in parliament.| since, that I feel a little uncertain as to the have been some two centuries in the country, 
‘Do you fear revolution?’ I enquired, ‘ for| exact topics, though | remember some strik-| For their manners and dress, and their lan- 
the pulse of party seems vehement and agi-|ing remarks. Strong sense and deep princi-| guage amongst themselves, are still peculiar. 
tated.’ ‘I donot. I think that the period! ples, capable of extended application and| Not a few of these were in the boat, carrying 
has arrived in which great changes must take| illustration, distinguish Dr. Chalmers’ ordi-| fish and oysters to the various towns upon the 
place ; but from the conduct of the country) nary conversation. He deals much with | Frith. Said [ to my companion, ‘ Pray who 
hitherto, I believe that it will be effected | broad and noble principles. A clear concep-|are those singular personages! For half a 
without bloodshed, and without arms, by the| tion of the great truths which form the base|dozen of them came along the pier in their 
force of reiterated public opinion, persever-|of reason, philosophy, and science, is the| peculiar costume, bending down under their 
ingly expressed. We have learnt something/ secret of his peculiar excellence. He graspsjheavy baskets. They were a short, square, 
Aout liberty and personal privilege from your|a principle with a mighty and steady hand,| sturdy race. Their countenances were hardier 
courtry, and it will be realised here. But,| and applies to it all the severest tests of pure| than those of the hard working men. Their 
sir, you. have some strange anomalies in| reason, in the solitary chambers of his own|dress of thick woollen show many a fold; a 
America. For there ic na country in the|sanl. Here he exercises his immense eapa-\coarse blue gown was rolled up to the waist, 
world where there exists greater personal| bilities, unheard and unseen by the vulgar|a yellow robe with more than a single fold, 
freedom, door by door with the most insult-| throng; yet perhaps it is here that be is called|came a little below the knee. Two heavy 
ing tyranny. Pray how can you call your-|to the hardest operations of his mind. But| baskets-were fitted to the shape of the back ; 
selves a free and equal people, and boast, as) it is only when he intends to use it to a pur-|their weight was sustained by means of a 
you certainly do of it, whilst two million| pose, that his majesty appears to the world.| broad leather strap which was fastened to the 
slaves are retained in captivity in your midst?) Then, like the magician’s wand, it commands| two ends of the lower one, and went round 
[cannot understand it.’ I explained to him) order and light out of darkness and confusion, | the forehead. ‘They walked steoping forward, 
that slavery was notcommon to all the states. and the whole field of loveliness is filled with| 20 as to bring the weight upon the back, at 
But that at the north, the tone of feeling|the glorious spirits that his enchantments|the same timo keeping both hands behind 
upon the subject was as healthy as in Eng-| have brought into being. Prof. Wilson, when| them, to afford it better support. * Yes, truly 
land. ‘That much was doing at the north, by| once conversing with me on the mental capa-| singular,’ replied my companion; ‘ they are 
means of the Colonisation society, the ulti-|cities of this celebrated man, remarked,|the fishwomen; one can scarce call them 
mate influence of which was to destroy the|‘Some persons imagine the most prominent|Scots, though they’ve been in the country 
system altogether. And that even at the| feature of Dr. Chalmerts’s mind to be fancy,|some two hundred years or so. They were 
south the moral sentiment upon this subject) feeling, and imagination. Doubtless he has/| originally Danes ; they devote themselves en- 
was far different from what he perhaps sup-|them, but these are the lightest and least of|tirely to supplying the markets with fish— 
posed it to be. That many disclaimed the| his qualifications ; high and commanding rea-| their husbands take the fish, and they bring 
practice, and had let the captive go free.|son is the bulwark in which his genius is en-|them to the market. It is impossible for 
Whilst many others anxiously enquired, trenched ; every thing else in his mind is| others to compete with them, they are so in- 
‘what can be done to remove this great evil) relative to reason—springs up from it, is ge-|defatigable. 1 dare say that some of these 
to which we were born? ‘That may be true| nerated amidst the heat of its rapid opera-| women have already walked five or six miles 
—rather I know that it is, but it seems to me|tions, like the currents of air that whirl in|this morning. Perhaps you have heard their 
a deep stain on your national character, and) the train of the furious and irresistible can-|cry 7” ‘I believe not.’ * Well, it is a most 
has perhaps as great an influence as any thing non ball. Wordsworth has imagination, pure| singular one, and in the winter nights you'll 
else, in placiug a low value on your institu-|and lofty imagination, in the highest sense| hear it at least a mile in any part of Edin- 
tions in this country. There is your treat-| of the term—but Dr. Chalmers's commend is| burgh, and you'll never forget el calla haddie, 
ment of the Indians, also.” He then made | over speculative reason. I once expressed|after you have once heard it,’ which is cer- 
particular enquiries about the Choctaws and that opinion somewhere, and was told that) tainly very true. ‘And what is el calla had- 
Cherokees. ‘I do not see,’ he remarked,| my views coincide with his own. In speak-|die?’ ‘I suppose,’ said he, * it means wha’ll 
‘how you can answer to God or conscience| ing of him, I should say, therefore, that his hae fresh haddies? * And what are haddies? 
for your treatment of those fricndless people.| was not a mind of imaginative but of reason-|‘ Why look you here,’ said he, and he opened 
It will be a scandal amongst the nations! ing power.’ |a basket and showed me some fish resembling 
against you; if your better feelings do not} “ As the terms of the university were not |Our tom-cod, whilst the woman asked, * Will 


“The boat lay at the end of a long and 
narrow pier. Not much company was on 
board. I fell into conversation with a young 
gentleman, who was very polite to me, and 
gave me some interesting information. 
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ye ha’ some oysters, me man? they’re a’ jist! 
liftit frae the water.” 
“The sail to Stirling is a delightful one. 


For ‘‘ The Friend."’ 


Though Abercrombie’s work on the Philo- 
ring jsophy of the Moral Feelings has probably 
As one leaves behind the fine grouping of been perused by many of the readers of “ The 
monuments, steeples, and domes of the city| Friend,” yet the following extract contains 
gathered around the walls of the mighty cas-| such force of argument, beauty of expres- 
tle, the Frith of Forth becomes narrower and | sion, and evidence of experimental feeling 
7 : o T : E ’ 
the scenery more picturesque. ‘ That dark! ypon a subject which deeply concerns the 
isle over there is Jachholm ; do you see that) whole human family, that if the editor should 
gray old ruin on it! It is connected with the| deem it worthy an insertion, it will gratify 
early history of Scotland. Alexander the . A CONSTANT READER 
First was once crossing the Frith, and being] ne 
preserved from a storin by St. Columba, he} « The things which are seen are temporal, but the 
erected that old monastery as a testimony of| things which are not seen are eternal.” 
gratitude. That was in the twelfth century,| ‘These truths are not the visions of enthu- 
and well the monks lived there tov, till our) giasm: neither are they the result of any pro- 


thorough going reformers pulled some of its) cess of reasoning by which different men may 
walls down about their ears.” On either side! arrive at different conclusions. They force 


of the Frith, towns are scattered here and | themselves upon our conviction with a power 
there, by some of which we passed very close, | 


reflecting man can view without awe the mo- 
ment which is to close his state of moral dis. 
cipline, when, disencumbered from his earthly 
tenement, he shall find himself alone with 
God, and there shall burst upon his astonished 
faculties the blaze of an endless day? These 
are not the speculations of fancy, but eternal 
truth. The man who habitually acts under 
their influence knows that this faith rests upon 
a conviction which cannot be shaken, when 
he recognises in all his ways the presence and 
inspection of the Deity, when he feels the obli- 
gation to have even the desires and affections 
under subjection to his will, and when he re- 
signs himself to his guidance, and asks his 
powerful aid, both for the conduct of this 
life, and the preparation for the life which is 
to come. 


Solemn is the hour when a man thus retires 


and at others of which we stopped. Many) 
of them had an active air, but by no means! 
the picturesque beauty of towns of the same 
relative importance in our country. The 
houses were generally covered with white! 


jed and harmonious manner; and are impress- 


we cannot put away from us, when we turn) from the tumult of life, and seriously proposes 
our attention to the solemn enquiry, what wej|to himself the question, what is his condition 
are, and what is God. In the sacred writings | as a moral being? What have been his lead. 
they are detailed and illustrated, in a connect-| ing pursuits in that life which is now hastening 
to a close? What is his aspect in the view of 


ed upon us with the force of a revelation from 


plaster and the population did not have so the Deity himself. But the principles there 


thrifty a look as with us. disclosed meet with an impression in our mo- 


that incomprehensible One, who perceives at 
a single glance the whole details of his moral 
history? 


** One of the most striking scenes on the 
voyage is the hills of Ochil. In some places 
they retreat from the water of the Forth, 
pressed down to the very horizon by heavy 
clouds; now in dark and billowy masses they 
almost seem about to plunge into the narrow 
stream that rolls beneath them. The approach 
to Stirling on the Forth is by many acurve. Its 
first appearance filled me with awe. It was 
stretching itself from its black and rocky 
throne, as if in defiance, over the high and 
frowning tops of the Ochil. Behind it with 
all their majesty of clouds arose the Gram- 
pians; these make the left, the Ochil _ 
right of this imposing scene; in front and| 
circled in by them is the vast, and beautiful 
plain through which the waters of the Forth, | 
like acurved line of silver fringed with green, 
pursue their calm and winding course. It 
was on this plain that William Wallace) 
wrought vengeance on the base Southrons,| 
rushing like a thunder cloud from the bosom 
of the Ochils. A curve in the river makes 
a beautiful change in the prospect. The 
heavy Ochils, which before seemed to make 
an unbroken barrier with the Grampians, 
against the waters of the Forth, is left sud- 
denly at the right, whilst on the left, hidden 
before by them, above a grove of trees rises 
Stirling, with its spires and pinnacles. On 
the plain below the town stands Graig Abbey, 
a ruinous Gothic building, and at its side with 
toppling walls, one angle only remaining, 
Cambuskeneth Abbey, the burial place of 
many of Scotland’s kings and nobles. On 


Is he safe to meet the whole splen- 
dour of that eye? Has he no apprehension, 
that, when called to account in the immediate 
presence of unerring purity, he may not be 
able to answer? The man lives not who can 
appeal to his own heart and say, after serious 
enquiry, that he can thus meet the penetrating 
search of him, whose knowledge is perfect as 


ral constitution which pleads with authority for 
their truth. It 1s the province of faith to keep 
these habitually before the mind, and to cause 
them to influence the feelings and the conduct 
as if they were objects of sense,—as if the 
Deity in all the purity of his character, were 
actually disclosed to our view,—or as if we 
were present at that dread hour which shall) his purity is infinite: the man lives not, wh 
witness his righteous retribution. The manjcan look back upon his whole life, witht 
who thus feels their power, and exhibits their) feeiing that, in the sight of this unspottes One, 


influence upon his character, is he who lives) he is polluted with guilt: and, if his Leart con- 
by faith. }aemn him, wis all NS partiank, Mr his own 


When, under this mental exercise, a man) views and feelings, ond all its forgetfulness ot 
brings himself into the immediate presence of, many points in his moral history, he must fee! 
the Eternal One; when he arraigns himself,| that God is greater than bis heart, and know- 
as it were, before the bar of the omniscient eth all things. Under such an impression, to 
Judge; when he places before him that future! what refuge shall he betake himself? Does 
state which stretches forth into endless exist- he appeal to an indefinite idea of the mercy of 
ence, a train of feelings must arise in his, the Deity,—it must be evident that this con- 
mind, to which he was a stranger, so long as| veys no distinct principle, and will not bear the 
he placidly resigned himself to the influence| confidence which is essential to hope and 
of sensible things. He views this being of|peace. For we cannot go to the extent o/ 
infinite purity as one who has been all his life| supposing a mercy so indiscriminate, that the 
the daily witness of his conduct; and feels} Deity will depart from all the laws which he 
that even the secrets of the heart have been at, has made, and which he has impressed upon 
all times open to divine inspection. Each day,| us as a part of our moral constitution. This 
as it passed unheeded over him, was a portion] would be ascribing to infinite wisdom an inde- 
gone by of his period of moral discipline; and| cision and a change of purpose unworthy o! 
each as it glided amid the frivolities of life, or;}the weakest human lawgiver. If, then, we 
the actual pursuit of temporal good, had its| do not boldly assume this position, how 
moral aspect assigned to it in the judgment of are we to draw the line where such mercy 
the eternal mind. Along with these impres- | to terminate; and where the Almighty is to 
sions, which no reflecting man can put away) appear in his character of justice, as a right- 
from him, a voice within forces upon him the}eous moral governor? If we find that each 
conviction, that, were his whole history dis-| individual fixes a different standard, and that 


my arrival in the town, quite venerable inits| -joged to his fellow men, he would, even in 


appearance, 1 proceeded to the castle, all|their estimation, be found wanting. How 
parts of which I visited, (but this I leave 42| much more deeply must this be fixed upon his 
describe some other time.) Stirling when inmost soul, when he feels that the whole is, 
approached does not possess that imposing) 9¢ one glance, exposed to the eye of omni- 
appearance, which distance and its truly Com-| science; and that the hour is rapidly approach- 
manding situation at first lend it.” ing, when a strict account must be rendered, 

(To be continued. ) and a righteous sentence pronounced, the 
result of which will extend into eternal exist- 
ence. With these truths upon his mind, what 


each extends it so as to favour his own condi- 
tion, it isclear that the system presents no 
character of truth, and that it is incapable of 
ministering to the consolations of him who 
feels his own necessities, and seriously con- 
templates the character of God. He must 
perceive that to apply such reasoning to hu- 
man enactments, would be to represent them 
as a mockery of justice; and that it is impos- 
sible thus to argue respecting the laws of Him 
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who is infinite in holiness, and boundless in| cannot be broken. The man will not seek the | sense of his own imperfection, and causes him 


wisdom. He cannot but acknowledge that a 
universe governed in such a manner, would 
run into irremediable confusion and anarchy; | 
and will find it impossible, on any principle 
which human reasoning can furnish, to arrive 
at any other decision than this,—that the 
Judge of all the earth must be unchanging in 
his purposes, and impartial in his justice. 

To this conclusion we are led by the clearest 
inductions of moral science; but at this mo- 
mentous point philosophy fails us. No human 
power can find a refuge to which the mind 
can betake itself under a sense of guilt; no 
human wisdom can answer the enquiry of 
mighty import, can God be just, and yet jus- 
tify the ungodly? But here we are met by a 
light from heaven which has burst upon the 
scene of doubt and darkness; and are called 
to bring down the pride of our reason in hum- 
ble submission to the testimony of God. It 
comes supported by a weight of evidence 
which challenges the cordial assent of the most 
acute understanding, and the power of which 
will be best appreciated by those who, with 
sincere desire for truth, have made the highest 
attainments in the laws of rigid enquiry. It 
discloses an atonement made for sin, and an 
influence from heaven calculated to restore the 
moral being to the purity in which it was 
formed. It thus meets alike the necessities of| 
man, as in a state of actual guilt, and a state 
of moral degradation. For the one it dis- 
plays a scheme of mercy, in which the inte- 





remedy who believes not its efficacy, and per- continually to feel that, in this warfare, he re- 
ceives not his moral necessities; but, however quires a power which is not in man. But he 
he may profess to admit these facts, if he fol-| knows also that this is provided as an essential 
lows not out his belief to its natural result in| part of the great system on which his hope is 
applying for the remedy, his mere belief will | established. 
not profit him. Amid much weakness, therefore, and many 
The grounds on which these truths are ad- | infirmities, his moral improvement goes for- 
dressed to us, are contained in that chain of | ward. Faint and feeble at first as the earliest 
evidence on which is founded the whole sys-|dawn of the morning, it becomes brighter and 
tem of Christianity—taken along with the | steadier as it proceeds in its course, and, * as 
conviction which every man receives of his|the shining light, shineth more and more unto 
actual moral condition from the voice of con- | the perfect day.”’ 
science within. The great system of Christian = 
truth, is harmonious and consistent in itself,—- “> T 
and challenges the approbation of the soundest 
understanding. It reveals, as we have seen, 
a dispensation of mercy, in accordance with 
the highest ideas we can form of the divine 
perfections. It is supported bya chain of evi- 
dence which carries conviction to the mind of | 
the most rigid enquirer; and thus it isa sound 
and legitimate object of faith. It reveals also 
a provision for purifying the moral nature; 


For “ The Friend.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 


Continued from page 294.) 


Having passed through many exercises and 
baptisms, preparatory to entering on the im- 
portant work of the gospel ministry to which 
he believed himself called of God, and having 
made proof of the divine authority of that 
call, in his public appearances among his 
and this in every case accompanies the dispen- friends at home, George Whitehead left his 
sation of mercy to those who receive It. lhe | father’s house in the summer of 1654, to travel 
effects of this powerful agency, therefore, be-lin the work of the ministry, being then about 
come the test and the evidence of the reality : 
of faith. Does a man seek a proof of his ac- 
ceptance,—the reference is to facts in his own 
moral condition. He is to look for it in a 


the eighteenth year of his age. His conver- 
sion to the principles of Quakerism appears 
to have been thorough and sincere, arising 
from the powerful operations of the spirit of 


change which is taking place in his character, 
—a new direction of his desires,—a new re- 
gulation of his affections,—an habitual im- 


grity of the divine character is vindicated,| pression, to which he was a stranger before, 
while pardon is extended to transgressors. ‘T'o|of the presence and perfections of the Deity, 
the other it offers power from heaven, which|—and a new light which has burst upon his 
will correct the disorders of the moral consti-| view, respecting his relations to this life and 


Christ in his mind, and having tasted of the 
blessed effects of a spiritual, heart changing 
religion, in the effusion of gospel love, he felt 
ardent desires that his fellow creatures might 
also become partakers of its divine influences. 
This gradually ripened into a religious con- 
cern to travel from place to place as his gra- 


tution, and raise the man anew to the likeness 
of God. It thus forms an harmonious whole, | 
uniform, and consistent in itself;, worthy of| 
the character of God. and adapted to the con- 
dition of man; and to every one who feels his 
own moral necessities, and estimates the pu-| 
rity of the deity, it brings an absolute convic- 
tion of its truth. 

The Christian revelation is addressed to us} 
as moral beings in a state both of guilt and of} 
depravity; and as having no means of our own} 
by which we can rescue ourselves from con-| 
demnation and impurity. It unfolds a dispen- 
sation of peace, by which, in perfect consist- 
ency with the harmony of his character, the) 
Deity offers mercy and forgiveness,—and an 
influence from himself which has power to 
purify the moral being. These benefits are, 
conferred on every one who believes; the man} 
who is convinced of his guilt and perceives 
his impurity; who feels his inability to rescue 
himself; who admits the efficacy of the reme- 
dy, and confides in the sincerity with which it 
is offered; this is he who believes. His faith 
saves him; because acting on his conviction, 
according to the uniform sequence of voli- 
tions in every sound mind,—he asks the pro- 
mised aid,—and asking, receives it. Mucho 
the confusion in which the subject has been 
involved, appears to have arisen from meta- 
physical refinements in which the various parts 
of this mental process are separated from each 
other. 

They form one harmonious whole which 





|takes no lower pattern than that model of per- 


to that which is to come. He is to seek this|.inue Master might be pleased to direct, and 


evidence in a mird which aims at no lower} under his qualification and power, to promul- 
standard than that which will bear the constant gate to others the way of life and salvation in 


inspection of infinite purity; he is to seek it| which he had found true peace. 


and to manifest it to others, in a spirit which; pF this engagement he thus writes, viz. 


‘* Afier many blessed and comfortable sea- 
sons, and refreshment from the presence of 
our heavenly Father, which we enjoyed in our 


fection,—the character of the Messiah. These 
acquirements, indeed, are looked upon, not) 


as a ground of acceptance, but a test of moral . 
condition; not as in any degree, usurping the | meetings before mentioned in the northern 


place of the great principle of faith, but as its | P@rts; and having cleared my conscience in 
fruits and evidences. As these, then, are the | testimony for the truth, both in word, and 
only proofs of the reality of this principle, so | Christian conversation toward my parents and 
they are the only basis on which a man can | relations, being some time with them before I 
rest any sound conviction of his moral aspect |travelled abroad into the south parts of Eng- 
in the sight of the Deity; and that system jg land, a weighty concern came upon me, to 
founded on delusion and falsehood which, in | leave my father’s house and county of West- 
this respect, holds out any other ground of|moreland, and go southward, which I ac- 
confidence than the purification of the heart, |@U@!nung some Friends with, my dear friend, 
—and a corresponding harmony of the whole | Edward Edwards, who then was a young man, 
character. Such attainment, indeed, is not/g2ve up to travel with me to York, it being 
made at once, nor is it ever made ina full and|the latter end of the summer, in the year 
perfect manner in the present state of being; |'654- Both of us were given up to travel on 
but where the great principle has been fixed | foot, and went together directly to York, 
within, there is a persevering effort, and a| where we stayed two or three nights, and 
uniform contest, and a continual aspiration | Were at Friends’ meeting there on the first 
after conformity to the great model of perfec- ore which was but small; and I had a few 
tion. Each step that a man gains in this pro- words given me livingly to declare among 
gress serves to extend his view of the high them. 

pattern to which his eye is steadily directed;| “ Thence we travelled farther southward in 
and as his knowledge of it is thus enlarged,| Yorkshire, and met with our beloved friend 
he is led by comparison to feel more andjand brother in Christ, George Fox, at Cap. 
more deeply his own deficiency. It thus pro-jtain Bradford’s, where we were at a meeting 
duces increasing humility, and an increasing|with him; and afterward we travelled into 
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East Holderness, to Jeseph Storrs, where 
again we met with George l’ox and divers 
other Friends, and were comforted together, 
and travelled a little while in that country to 
some meetings where he was, who then had 
the public service wholly upon him; for the 
strengthening and settling Friends in the light 
and in the truth. 

«“ T had some testimony laid upon me to bear 
at two steeple-houses, before I left that coun- 
ty, but met with no hard usage, except haling 


out; the Lord supporting me in faith and hope | 


of a service he had for me farther south. My 
honest, dear friend, Edward Edwards, and | 
parted in Holderness; and Thomas Ralison, 
who travelled with George Fox, came with 
me to Hull, whence we went that night over 
the river Humber into Lincolnshire: we had 
a rude, abusive, drunken company in the boat, 
but, though they threatened, and otherwise 
abused us, the Lord preserved us from being 
harmed by them. 

«“ George Fox and Alexander Parker over- 
took us (being on foot) in our way toward 
Lincoln; and we got to a place that night 
where was a meeting next day, being the first 
day; and a burthen came upon me, to go and 
bear testimony for the truth at two steeple- 
houses, one in the forenoon, and the other in 
the afiernoon. I had no harm or violence at 
‘either, except pulling or pushing out; but 
Thomas Ralison being at that in the after- 
noon, was abused and beaten, and followed 
into the field by a parcel of young fellows; 
and I was sorry that he was so evilly treated. 
Next day he and I parted, and I took leave of 
George Fox and friends with him, and travel- 
led on toward Lincoln, taking a meeting by 
the way; where the Lord opened my mouth 
in a living testimony. After this I went to 
Lincoln that night, being but a few miles; and 
there met with John Whitehead, who had 
been exercised in a public service in that city, 
and had met with some acceptance. I staid 
but one night in Lincoln, being pressed in) 
spirit to travel forward toward Cambridge and 
Norwich, though left to travel alone and still 
on foot. I went to Cambridge and Lincoln} 


|berty some weeks to have divers meetings at} is ‘The Friend’ getting on ?”’ 


lother two on purpose to oppose. They staid) be inconsistent with its principles. 
jin the parlour until the meeting was settled, | rich weekly miscellany, the perusal of which, 
jand peeped out to see me; and because of my in a suitable frame of mind, cannot fal to im- 


came in upon us. The next day we travelled| priest’s contempt of me his poor servant, and 
to Wymondham, where one Robert Constable| weak instrument, turned to the contempt and 
and his wife kindly received us; being con-| disgrace of themselves; so that I had then and 
vinced a little time before, by our dear friend| often, cause to ascribe the * glory and praise 
Richard Hubberthorn, then prisoner in Nor-| to the Lord our God,’ and to declare in praise 
wich castle, for bearing public testimony to) to him: ‘Out of the mouths of babes and 
the truth at the steeple-house at Wymondham, | sucklings hast thou ordained strength, because 
where those called Independents met. of thine enemies; that thou mightest still the 

“We went to Norwich next day, and I vi-| enemy and the avenger.’ Psa}. viii. 2. 
sited Richard Hubberthorn in prison, where] ‘The said John Lawrence received the 
we gladly embraced each other in dear and truth, and the Lord’s messengers in great love 
ltender love, and were comforted together in| and tenderness; and gave up freely in obe- 
the Lord; there being then a few Friends in| dience thereunto. When he knew a beginning 
jthat city convinced by his testimony and suffer-| in the spirit, he turned not back; but did per- 
ing. ‘The most serviceable Friend then in that| severe, and bore a faithful testimony in suffer- 
city, was Thomas Symonds, a master weaver, | ing for the truth, both in his person and goods, 
who received travelling Friends: he wasalov-| His and his family’s turning to truth and 
ing honest man, and came to receive a gift in Friends, was a means to induce and draw 
‘he ministry, and was faithful unto death. He} many after them, to Christ his light and free 
lived and died in the faith, and was partaker| ministry, that they inight know him to be their 
of the promises which are ‘yea and amen in| Minister, their High Priest, their Shepherd, 
Christ Jesus.’ He was exemplary in truth,| and the Bishop of their souls.” 
and serviceable both in the city of Norwich| 
and county of Norfolk. — 

* Though L expected to suffer imprisonment To the Editor of “ The Friend 
in that city; yet the Lord so ordered I had li-| I am frequently asked the question, « How 





To be continued.) 


not so much 
Thomas Symond’s house, and at W ymond-| with reference to its literary success, as to the 


ham, at one Robert Harvey's, a glover, who! encouragement it receives from the Society. 
was an honest, innocent man, that received |I regret that | am obliged to answer the kind 
the truth in the love of it. ‘T'o a meeting at! enquiries of the friends of the journal rather 
his house, came Captain John Lawrence, who} unsatisfactorily, for in my opinion it does not 
being then tenderly affected with truth, was)receive the degree of support to which its 
desirous I should have a meeting at his house| value entitles it. ‘There is no periodical pub- 
at Wramplingham, which I was glad of. jlication in America, except this, which is de- 

“To that meeting came three priests, viz.| voted to the interests and views of the Society, 
Jonathan Clapham, priest of the town, and or from which matter is excluded that would 


It forwinsa 


youth, I was contemptible in their eyes, to! part valuable religious and moral iestruction, 
discourse with; and I understood they slighted| to store the mind with useful information, as 
me the more because thereof. However,| well as to gratify and amuse. | know of no 
Jonathan Clapham, as one ambitious and more} journal which Friends may so safely or profit- 
regarding worldly honour, than seeking that) ably place in the hands of their young people, 
honour which is from above, undertook to op-| and certainly there is none which has as strong 
pose and document me, about our not respect-| claims on their liberal patronage. ‘Ihe price 
ing persons by bowing, &c., pleading what) of it, moreover, is very low—two dollars a 


in less than three days, the days being then he could for it; and the Lord gave me suitable 
short, though my feet were galled and blister- | and scriptural replies, which in the spirit of 
ed even before [ came out of Yorkshire; yet) meekness I returned upon him and his party, 
they amended before I got to Norwich, and | and laid open some of their unscriptural and 
was preserved in hea'th all along; which I\unwarrantable practices; and feeling the 
thankfully esteemed as a great mercy from) Lord’s power and counsel with me, I had do- 
God, being then not eighteen years of age. 

“At Cambridge I was received kindly by|confounding of the opposers. After some 
Alderman Blakeling and his wife, and by the|short time, the said Jonathan Clapham, and 
few Friends there. James Parnel met me be- | another priest with him, (one Purt,) withdrew, 
fore | went thence, and we were comforted | but the third priest staid until the meeting was 
together, and among those Friends when we|over; for after the contest with the other two 
met. After two or three days’ stay, I was still|priests was ended, | had a very good and 


|munion given me to vindicate the truth, to the 


year is less than four cents a week, and there 
are few families who could not readily and ad- 
vantageously devote this small allowance, for 
procuring so large an amount of intellectual 
food. ‘The Society of Friends in America 
comprises about twenty thousand families, and 
if only one in four subscribed for it, the week- 
ly demand would be about five thousand, 
whereas the subscription list has never yet 
reached two thousand. This is certainly not 
right—that the only periodical issued in Ame- 
rica, under the patronage of the Society, 


pressed in spirit for Norwich. Prom Cam. 
bridge, Thomas Lightfoot travelled with me; 
and we got to about three miles from ‘Thet- 
ford in Norfolk, the first night, being showery 
weather; but it was something difficult to get 
lodging for our money at a little village where 
we staid, they were so shy of us; yet being at 
a house where they sold beer, we prevailed 
with them to entertain us that night; but the 
room wherein we lodged was cold and mean, 


should meet with so scanty a support, argues 
blessed opportunity to declare the truth, and/a want of interest in the concerns of our little 


open divers matters of weight, as the Lord! community, which is not creditable to us 


was pleased to open to me, and enlarge my | and we believe is not to be found in any other 
spirit to demonstrate; insomuch that at the! religious body. 


same meeting, most of John Lawrence's fa-| It would be an unpleasant reflection on the 
mily, with divers others, were convinced and zeal and liberality of Friends, blessed as they 
persuaded of the way of truth. And the Lord/are with abundant advantages, if a journal 
gave me great comfort and encouragement by | devoted to their interests, conducted specially 
his divine assistance in his work and service | for their improvement and benefit, should be 


r that day; and Friends then present were! permitted to languish for want of support. | 
and the window so shattered, that the snow|greatly satisfied therein. And those same) trust that every Friend who takes the paper, 
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will feel himself engaged to use his influence| there, being at that time actively employed in| and fowls. I am happy. See, my friend; the 
for extending its circulation, and that those! fencing in his cornfield, I observed to him, birds and fishes have brought me to reflection, 
who have the ability and have not yet sub-|that he must be very fond of working, as | and taught me to work !” 
scribed, will come forward and enter their) never saw him idling away his time, as is so = 











=a 
names. Where two or three families reside!common with the Indians. ‘The answer he THE FIG, 


returned made a very great impression on my The fig was probably known to the people 
mind. I have remembered it ever since, and of the east long before they learned the art of 
I shall try to relate it as nearly in his own raising wheat, barley, &c.; and it is suppos- 
words as possible. ed that it stood in the same relation to the 
‘** My friend,” said he, “the fishes in the earliest inhabitants of the world, that the 
water and the birds in the air, and on the banana does to the Indian tribes of South 
earth, have taught me to work. By their ex-| America at the present time. It required 
ample I have been ccnvinced of the necessity but litt!e cultivation, and yet yielded a nutri- 
of labour and industry. When I wasa young tious food, whether in a fresh or dried state. 
man I loitered about a good deal, doing no- 


contiguous, and any one of them may feel the 
payment of two dollars a year more than is 
convenient to them, by uniting their means 
and taking one paper among them, they may 
reduce the expense so as scarcely to feel it. 
This, however, should not be adopted by any 
who are in circumstances to pay the whole 
subscription. ‘The paper greatly needs sup- 
port, its subscription list is noc large, and a 
heavy burden both in a literary and pecuniary 
point of view, falls on those who have the 
charge of conducting it. This is increased in 
part by the neglect of distant subscribers to 
forward their subscriptions regularly as they 
become due, and which embarrasses the 
finances of the paper, and leads to great in- 
convenience. 1 trust this hint will prompt 
those who may be in arrears to discharge the 
balances due from them for the paper. J. R. 
For “ The Friend.”’ 

In looking over a new work lately published 
in London, containing a memoir of Jobn 
Adam, a missionary who died in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, in 1831, I met with a 


As we proceed to a more advanced perjod 
thing, just like the other Indians, who say, of the world’s history, we still find the fig an 
that working is for whites and negroes, and object of general attention. If the fig-tree 
the Indians have been ordained for other pur-| did not blossom, the Jews regarded it as a 
poses—to hunt the deer, and catch the beaver,! most grievous calamity. ‘The Athenians re- 
otter, racoon, and such other animals. But! garded this fruit of so much consequence, that 
it one day so happened, that while burting, [| they forbade its exportation. In the processions 
came to the bank of the Susquehanna, and! of Rome, in honour of Bacchus, the fig was 
having sat myself down near the water's edge carried next to the vine. Among the presents 
to rest a little, and casting my eye on the wa-| which the widow of Nabal brought to David, 
ter, | was forcibly struck when I observed| were cakes of figs. When Lycurgus decreed 
with what industry the mecehgalingus (sun that the men of Sparta should dine in a com- 
fish) heaped small stones together, to make|mon hall, each individual was required to 
secure places for their spawn: and a!l this li-| contribute to the general stock, by bringing 
bour they did with their mouth and body, with-| flour, wine, cheese, and figs. All this goes 


? - 
out hands? |to prove that the fig contributed very largely 


letter to his sister, written in 1822, when a| ‘* Astonished, as well as diverted, { lighted) to human support. ‘The circumstance that it 
student in Switzerland. lLenclose an extract|™Y Pipe, sat awhile smoking and lookigg on,) was considered a peculiar blessing of Heaven 
from the letter for irsertion in “ The Friend,” | when presently a little bird not far from me for every man to sif “ under his own fig-tree,” 
and suppose the “Quaker minister” men-| Praised a song, which enticed me to look that | also shows its importance. ; 
tioned in it, was our friend Thomas Shillitoe.|¥4Y- While I was trying to distinguish where| ‘The fig has no visible flower. The fruit 
y. |the songster was, and catch it with my eyes, | arises itnmediately from the joints of the tree, 
« For the last two or three days | have been| ** ™2* with as much grass as it could hold in/in the form of little buds, with a perforation 
fully cocepied ingttending an old gentlemen: its bill, passed close by me and flew into a at the end; Lut never opening or showing any 
«. Seatean edehdlies te taal eighteen | bush. where I perceived them together, busily |thing hke petals. As the fig enlarges, the 
qranthe in travetsinn Gclinnd.. Resten. Swe.| “™Ployed in building their nest, and singing | flower comes to maturity in its concealment. 
dem, Denmash, and Geena. tesdlaell their work went on. I saw the birds in In many eastern countries this fruit is sub- 
our froupeau last Sabbath ain we m.| ‘he air and fishes in the w ater working dili- jected loa singular process, called caprifica- 
oil aul thathiais- eatead ai interpreters, for he gently and cheerfully, and all this without|tion. This is performed by Suspending, by 
speaks sles bet Betis, tence so-| Bands. I thought it was strange, and I be-| threads, above the cultivated figs, branches of 
te ie: Nae din simple truths of the gospel| "= lost in wonder. | looked at myself, and the wild fig, which are full of a certain kind 
delivered from the mouth of this venerable old! @™ *¥° long arms, provided with hamds and) of insect. When the insect has become wing- 
man. Ihave since sccompenied him in his| Ungers, and with joints that might be opened |ed, it quits the w ild figs, and penetrates the 
visite to several of the sastore, and have es-( 2nd shut atpleasure. I could, when I pleased,|cultivated ones, fur the purpose of laying its 
teemed his company a great privilege; for you| ee up any thing with these hands, hold it) eggs; and this, by puncturing the pulp, and 
cnt cate tien ties Guahes all con spiritual, fast, or let it loose, and carry it along with | causing a dispersion or circulation of the nu- 
scarcely suffering themselves to dn oun thing, | e. When I walked, | observed, moreover, | tritious juices, hastens the ripening of the fruit. 
however trifling, without Gret secking the di.) I had a stout body capable of bearing fa-| In France this operation is unitated, by insert- 
. <r , Toye |tigue, and supported by two stout legs, with|ing straws, dipped in olive oil. 
rection of what our friend emphatically calls ; ; 
Sic Queth Bone. Crt was 1 ieconteh in which I could climb to the top of the highest} In the most favourable climates, the fig- 
follow this aged disciple of our Lord, in the| °U"'#i™ and descend at pleasure into the) tree offers its fruit, throughout a considerable 
euaths 7 oe : rey Me | valleys. yortion of the year. ‘The first ripe figs, ac- 
simplicity of his walk and conversation, and ae: : . | 5 ——— 
his constant looking for the guidance of that! ** And is it possible, said I, that a being so | cording to Dr. Shaw, are called boccore, and 
Spirit, which can alone +‘ lead us into all; wonderfully formed as | am, was created ee to maturity about the end of June. 
truth.’ ‘Then shall our lives be happy and| ive in idleness; while the birds which have no} When the boccore draws towards perfection, 
useful, when it shall be, not so much we that |hande end nothing but their little bills to help/ the harmo, or enmmor fig. begins to before 
Sik beet Cloriat thas Weetieie as.” them, work with cheerfulness, and without/ed. This is the crop whichis dried. When the 
, being told to do so? Has then the great} karmouse ripens in Syria and Barbary, then 
— Creator of man, and of all living creatures,| appears a third crop, which often hangs and 
INDUSTRY. given me all these limbs for no purpose? 1t| ripens upon the tree after the leaves are shed. 
The late John Heckewelder, of Bethlehem,|cannot be. I will try to go to work. Idid| The time of gathering the summer figs, and 
was a worthy missionary to the Indians of|so, and went away from the village to a spot|of drying and packing them for the European 
Pennsylvania, during forty years. lie pub-|of good land, where | built a cabin, enclosed| market, is one of great bustle and activity. 
lished a history of their manners and customs,| ground, sowed corn, and raised cattle. Ever|'The principal seat of this commerce is Smyr- 
from which the following anecdote is ex-| since that time, I have enjoyed a good appe-|na. Besides being a chief article of systen- 
tracted. tite and sound sleep—whnle the others spend|ance to the native population, 900 tons are 
“Seating myself once upon a log by the| their nights in dancing, and are suffering with|sent annually from ‘Turkey to Great Britain. 
side of an Indian, who was resting himself| hunger, I live in plenty. 1 keep borses,cows, Peeple's Mag. 
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SCOTT OF AMWELL. 


John Scott of Amwell, in Hertfordshire, 
England, was possessed of considerable at- 
tainments in classical literature, was a poet of 
no mean reputation, and likewise was the au- 
thor of various prose essays of unquestionable 
merit. Some of his metrical productions may 
be familiar to many of the readers of “The 
Friend,” but the information that he was a 
respected member of our religious Society | 
will probably be new to most of them. His 
works not having been, as we believe, ever 
reprinted in this country, are of course ac- 
cessible to but few. We place below two se- 
lections from the poetical department, which, 
both as to subject and to the spirit which per- 
vades them, are strictly in accordance with his 
religious profession, and will find an echo in 
every mind endued with true Christian feeling. 































than one collection of fugitive and selected 
poetry. 






THE DRUM, 


I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round : 
To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields, 
To sell their liberty for charms 
Of tawdry lace, and glittering arms ; 
; .” And when Ambition’s voice commands, 
i : To march, and fight, and fall, in foreign lands. 















I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round : 
To me it talks of ravag’d plains, 

And burning towns, and ruin’d swains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widow's tears, and orphan’s moans; 
And all that Misery’s hand bestows, 

To fill the catalogue of human woes. 












PRIVATEERING. 


How custom steels the human breast 
To deeds thet nature’s thoughts detest ! 
How custom consecrates to fame 
What reason else would give to shame! 
Fair spring supplies the favouring gale, 
The naval plunderer spreads his sail, 
And ploughing wide the watery way, 
Explores with anxious eyes his prey. 
















The man he never saw before, 
The man who him no quarrel bore, 
He meets, and avarice prompts the fight ; 
And rage enjoys the dreadful sight 
Of decks with streaming crimson dy’d, 
And wretches struggling in the tide, 
Or, ’midst th’ explosion’s horrid glare, 
Dispers’d with quivering limbs in air. 












The merchant now on foreign shores 

His captur’d wealth in vain deplores ; 
Quits his fair home, O mournful change ! 
For the dark prison’s scanty range ; 
By plenty’s hand so lately fed, 

- Depends on casual alms for bread ; 
And, with a father’s anguish torn, 
Sees his poor offspring left forlorn. 


















‘ And yet, such man’s misjudging mind, 
For all this injury to his kind, 
The prosperous robber’s native plain 
Shall bid him welcome home again ; 
His name the song of every street, 
His acts the theme of all we meet, 
And oft the artist's skill shall place 
To public view his pictur’d face ! 
















THE FRIEND. 


If glory thus be earn’d, for me and more obtain in every portion of our small, 
Me, feck in Dactbria’s leneliect dale but favoured, community. Our friend, Jobn 
Be mine to hear the shepherd's tale ! Warren, an approved miniter of the gospel, 
No, first on Scotia's bleakest hill residing in the state of Maine, obtained certi- 
Be mine the stubborn soil to till! ficates of the unity and approbation of the 
Remote from wealth, to dwell alone, yearly meeting of ministers and elders, for 
And die, to guilty praise unknown ! making a religious visit to Friends in Great 


a Britain, Ireland, &c. 
; When we consider the preciousness of the 
Spirituality of the Gospel.—It is most interesting | testimonies which Friends, as a people, are 


to observe, how directly and clearly Jesus Christ al-| : . 
: ’ ? > Ww : ° 
ways insisted upon spiritual obedience to the law. called to hold forth to the world, the import 


I mean by this, obedience of the heart; and how | ant influence they have already produced 


constantly he cat off, in the most decided manner,| upon the professors of Christianity, the gra- 
all those hollow acts of mere external conformity,)dual advancement and ultimate triumph to 
whicl men were continually substituting in its place.) which they are destined, and the effect which 


And it is, if possible, still more interesting to observe | . . 3 . ‘ 
how liberal and expanded were his views in regard | the faithfulness of the Society may have in 


to the outward acts by which this heart-felt compli- hastening the happy day, when they shall be 
ance might be indicated. On the one hand, no act) universally acknowledged, we cannot repress 
whatever, and no course of life, however seemingly | the ardent desire that, through submission to the 


religious, would satisfy him, if there was evidence power and leadings of the Holy Spirit, (which 


LZ | 4 . -e ~ . . 
lhe first of them has often been republished, jthat the secret feelings of the heart were wrong.| | +6. 14 the love and pursuits of the world, 
and has made its way into, perhaps, more! 


On the other hand, no action was too trivial tg be a | ; 
jmark of piety, if it only proceeded from the right and separates from its corrupt maxims and 


|spirit. For example, here are a priest and a Levite,| customs, and from every thing that would de- 


devoting their lives to their Maker’s service. Notody| fiJe.) we may be prepared to hold up a 
o_o ae? clear 
doubts their eminent holiness. How does the Saviour | ») y or I 


judge? Why, he leads them along a road where a and consistent example to all around us, and 


|man lies suffering. He watches to see what they | adorn our high and holy profession by a life of 
jwill do. They pass by on the other side. Ah, that) righteousness and self-denial, * perfecting ho- 
|reveals the secret! A man may devote his life to! |iness in the fear of the Lord.” 

the eternal service of God, without really loving him 


at all; but he cannot really love him, and yet pass ie : 
by, and neglect a distressed and suffering brother. The fifth Annual Report of the Bible As. 


And so in a thousand other cases. The beauty, the sociation of Friends in America, is now ready 
clearness, the delicacy, and yet the searching, scru-|for distribution. ‘The clerks, or other mem- 
tinising power of the tests he applied to the religious) hers of the auxiliaries, wiil please to call or 
professions of those days, are unparalleled. They send to the Depository No. 50, North Fourth 
would make sad work with some of the bold, self- . ve ’ 
sufficient, hollow-hearted zeal, which exists in our street, for their respective proportions. 
times.—.A bbott. <—_ 
The committee who have the care of the 

boarding school at Westtown, are in want of 

THE FRIEND. a teacher to take charge of the boys’ mathe- 
ae —————~ | matical school—also, a well qualified female 
teacher for one of the girls’ arithmetical 
schools—apply to Thomas Stewardson, Arch 
The Yearly Meeting of Friends for New| street. 
|England, held at Newport, Rhode Island, — 
closed its session last week. Besides a large} An apprentice is wanted to the apothecary 
number of Friends in the ministry, from other} business. Enquire at the office of this journal. 
yearly meetings, there were in attendance _ 
more than the ordinary proportion of mem-| Wanted, an apprentice to the boot and shoe- 
bers from the remote branches. The men’s| making business,—apply at this office. 
meeting consisted of upwards of four hundred — 
persous, and the women’s was not quite so Erratum. 
large. The interesting subject of the guarded,| In the Review of Fairholme’s “ Geology of Serip- 
religious, end literary education of the youth, aa ae - — — 

: : : op, for “never,” read “ ever. 

‘claimed the close consideration of the meet- a 
ing, and was entered upon with a zeal and Agent appointed. 
earnestness which promise beneficial results.| Dayid Mote, West Milton, Miami county, Inda. 
An appropriate minute of advice was directed 
to the subordinate meetings, as well as several edie Friends’ meeting —_— 
queries, to be answered next year, calculated N.J.,on fifth dey, the 5th inst., Wintiam F. Mize, 
to deyelope fully and clearly the condition of) of Salem, N.J., to Hannan, daughter of Joshua 
the Society generally, within the limits of that) Newbold, of the former place. 
meeting, as respects this important concen). ——aaaa eee 
Feelings of brotherly harmony, and concern} The following notice, it appears, was forwarded 
for the general welfare of the body, appeared | some time ago, but by some means escaped atten- 
to prevail throughout the sittings, under the|“°"- xe Basis ; 
cementing influence of that love which con-| 10, at his residence in New Londun township, 


: . Chester county, Pa., on the 31st of third month last, 
stitutes the church of Christ one compact). i. eighty-fourth year of his age, Samurx Srencer, 


body. We greatly desire that this precious| a much esteemed member of the Society of Friends, 
feeling, the unity of the spirit in the bond of| and an elder of New Garden monthly meeting. 
true peace, wherein the members of the spi- ee” 
ritual family love each other without dissimu- PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
lation, in a pure heart, fervently, may more} Carpenter Street near Seventh, Philadelphia. 








SIXTH MONTH, 28, 1834. 























